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AUTHOR'S PREFACE, 



My humble prayer to my kind readers and audience is 
stated in the first sisa verse (">*<&#*&) j n t jj e prologue. 



The following English introduction is written by my 
esteemed and learned friend, Ubhaya Vedanta Pravartaka 
Keertanacharya Sreeman C. R. Srinivasa Aiyangar, B. A., L. T. 
He is a distinguished scholar of international repute in 
Sanskrit, English, Tamil and Telugu, not to speak of his 
valuable researches into the other languages of the East and 
the West. He is a decided authority in comparative religion, 
philosophy and mythology as is evidenced by his " Unification 
of the three schools ", " Life and Writings of Sri Ramanuja ", 
"the Esa and the Kena Upanishads " and last but not least, 
his monumental renderings in English and Tamil of the 
Ramayana of Valmeeki with encyclopaedic notes from the 
entire range of oriental and occidental literature, that would 
have roused the envy and admiration of the most distinguished 
German savant. He commands perfect mastery over the 
science and art of Sanskrit and vernacular drama, as I can 
well speak of from his splendid and brilliant acting of the cast 
of Kanva in Sakuntala, Nakshatresa in my Harischandra, 
Manavalaiya in my Telugu farce of Penke Pantulu, not to 
speak of his wonderful representation of Shylock and Corio- 
lanus. He was one of my best and most valued co-adjutors 
in histrionic matters, in my good old days and has always 
evoked unqualified applause from the most cultured and criti- 
cal audience. He is the highest exponent we have of art 
criticism in music, as the public has reason to know better 
than any from his marvellous articles to the '"Hindu "and 
"Swadesamitran." He holds the last word in everything 
*- Sri Tyj-ga Raja Svi&mi, the ^reatctt saint anH 



singer of South India, whose Masterpieces he alone could siog 
and expound with inimitable proficiency. He has, of late, 
chosen to confine his activities to lectures in the Sanskrit 
Colleges of Mylapore and Triplicane (of which he is the 
Honorary and honored Principal) on Sanskrit language, litera- 
ture, comparative religion, mythology diid philology. This 
introduction from his pen is doubly valuable in that it places 
before the lay reader everything that is worth knowing about 
Sanskrit and Dravidian drama. 

The Telugu preface that follows the English Introduc- 
tion is from Brahmasri Vedam Venkatachalaiyya Garu ; he was 
a staunch colleague of mine in theatrical matters in days long 
gone by : he has been connected with several dramatic associa- 
tions in Madras and always acts to perfection any part entrusted 
to him ; he has produced a few fine dramas, such as Prahlada, 
Proud Queen or Parijatamu, Queen's Prophesy or Akbar's 
dream, Mock Doctor, Munyith Singh, (all these in Telugu) 
and Nandanar, in Telugu and Tamil; and he is an admitted 
authority on the art of stage make up. 

The aforesaid two deal with all important points in 
my humble drama. Hence it is needless for rne to refer 
to them. 

My only important duty is to _rncojt4my-tnost hearty and 
grateful thanks to the following gentlemen, 

1. Brahmasri V. Venkateswara Sastrulu Garu, Pro- 
prietor of Messrs. Vavilla Ramaswami Sasttulu 
& Sons, the pioneer Telugu and Sanskj.it printers 
and publishers in Madras but for whose enthusiasm 
patriotism and sacrifice, several Telugu books and 
Sanskrit ones in Telugu characters would not have 
seen the light of day and who undertook the 
of m\ bumble voik only out of sheer 
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sympathy towards me and appreciation of the 
work and not as a financial concern. 

2. Ubfaaya Vedanta Pravarta Sreeman Mudumba Nara- 

simha Charlu Garu, a remarkable Sanskrit and 
Telugu scholar and author of Vizianagaram 
Samasthanam, for having kindly permitted me to 
Insert, herein, two very fine stray verses of his, 
which tickled my fancy very much and appeared 
as if they had been purposely composed to suit a 
special interesting situation In this drama, and 
also for having composed, with the ideas supplied 
by me, four more verses, .which I have embodied 
herein. 

3. Brahmasri Puranam Suryanarayana Sastrulu Garu 3 

a brilliant Telugu scholar, who actually compelled 
me to print and publish this drama, saying 
that it would form a very valuable addition to 
the present Telugu dramatic .literature and who 
also took the trouble of going through the whole 
manuscript and making the necessary corrections. 

4. Brahmasri Satya Godavari Sarma Garu 3 a first 

class Telugu scholar who, amidst his multifarious 
activities, found time to kindly correct the major 
portion of the proofs and make a few amend- 
ments. This gentleman also has produced a few 
interesting novels in Telugu, such as Veerabala, 
Rajaishi, Veeravilasini and Maharashtra Veerudu, 

5. Brahmasri Cbedalavada Sundaramma Sastrulu 

Garu who made a few very important suggestions 
which I adopted in the preparation of the work. 

Ubhaya Vedanta Pravartaka, Sreeman W. Doraisami 
Aiyaogar, who furnished m$ with a few important 



musical points of discussion, that I have embodied 
in the drama and who was an enthusiastic colleague 
of mine in those palmy days in the way of staging 
Sanskrit dramas and whose musical attainments 
are of very high order. 

I have not noted the metre of different verses in the body 
of the book as is generally done in all Telugu books, for the 
simple reason that the reader must be able to recognise the 
metre from the flow of the uords. My authority for doing 
this is that the practice of noting the metre is entirely absent 
in Sanskrit and English poetical works. 

I have specified even to verses Ragas (airs) that will be 
in keeping with the' emotion conveyed by such verses. My 
object in doing this is to heJp the actor to appear on the stage 
with a tune cut and dry rather than make him to improvise 
one just then. My long experience with the stage has made 
me believe that such a course is very efficacious. 

I find a tendency in most of the actors and the audiences 
to attach undue and undesirable importance to music: they 
even go to the length of putting into the rnouth of very low cha- 
racters highclass music. Once upon a time I happened to 
witness a drama staged by a company of very great repute and 
long standing, wherein one wood-cutter and a village^ Munsiff 
were made to carry on an altercation^ in-claesical music. I 
belong to a musical family and have been a musician 
myself from my boyhood and one of those that love 
and admire music to distraction. Nevertheless my humble 
opinion is that music must be made to play second or 
third fiddle in drama. But there are situations wherein 
music is both opportune and commendable ; arid they are 
when one is praying to his favourite deity, or is carried away 
by excessive anxiety, sorrow or joy, or proclaims some import- 
ant truth, or gives expression to some uncommon and excellent 
sentiments, calculated to stir up nice and tender suscep labilities 
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of the soul, or describe some transcendental scenes and 
events, and when lovers meet and pour out their long pent-up 
feelings. If my readers and audience would kindly refer to 
Mahakavi Bhavabhuti's Uttara Ramachariiam, they would find 
several brilliant verses, which go to prove the aptness of verses 
and music to the aforesaid situations, Actuated by the aforesaid 
opinion I have put in songs and verses so as to be appropriate 
to such situations, excepting two or three instances. 

Owing to defect in my sight and other causes several 
printers' devils have crept in, but these are of a trifling nature 
in as much as they are letter blunders, such as # for $5, ^5 for g 
and vice versa, ) for 35, ^f for $ and so forth. Being quite 
sure that readers will not be misled by such trifles, I do not 
append an errata. 

Dramas being Drisyaprabandhas as is clearly evidenced 
by prologues therein and also corroborated by the fact that the 
word Rupaka is used in all treatiso-i on dramaturgy to signify 
drama and Rupaka means manifestation or representation, I 
venture to suggest that, if my intelligent, Telugu reading and 
stage going public would kindly stretch their imagination a bit 
and make up their mind to think that'they do not read from a 
printed book or listen to recitations from such printed books, 
but actually see some people of different social statuses and 
characters carrying on conversation on matters concerning 
themselves, very many puerile criticisms will not appear; and 
I should suggest that they would enjoy it the better. 

My Use humble prayer for the kind consideration of intel- 
ligent critics is that, as I attach more importance to ideas than 
to style, I shall be quite satisfied if they find that my style, in 
spite of all defects that may have crept in, conveys my ideas. 

G. C. V. SHRINIVASA CHARYAH, 
Lalitakala Kutiram 
- The Luz* Mylapore 
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INTRODUCTION. 

BY Mr, C, R. SRINIVASA IYENGAR B, A. 
Principal, Sanskrit College, Tnplicane. 

ORIGIN OF THE SANSKRIT DRAMA, 

Like everything oriental, the origin of the Sanskrit drama 
is lost in the dim Night of Time, in nebulous myths and hoary 
legends. Some hold tbat the art was developed by the four 
faced Brahma, the Ancient of Days, the Hindu Demiurgos, 
and taught by him to Bharata. Yet others opine that 
Maharshi Bharata or Bharata-muni was the founder of that 
school of fine arts. The earliest mention we have of it is, 
that he trained the Gandharvas and the Apsarasas, the heav- 
enly choristers to perform a play before Indra. The plot was 
the Lakshmi Swayamvara, when the Goddess of wealth and 
prosperity chose a husband for herself, the primaeval Narayana. 
The Vikramorvaseeya of Kaliddsa assigns a probable date to 
this, in that it makes Urvasi, one of the "divine nymphs, act the 
part of Lakshmi in it; and all engrossed in delicious thoughts 
of love for the noble king Purooravas, she chanced to make a 
mistake. When asked, " Who is the object of your choice ? " 
she at once blurted out " Purooravas " instead of " Pura- 
shottama"; and for this, she was cursed by Bharata-muni, the 
conductor, to be born in the world of men, 

Others affirm that the earliest forms of dramatic litera- 
ture in India are found in the hymns of the Rig Veda, in the 
dialogues between Yama and Yami (X-10), Purooravas and 
Urvasi (X-95), Sarama and the Panis (X-108), Indra and 
Varuna (IV-42), Varuna and Agni (X-51), the Gods and Agni 
(X-52), Indra and his wife (X-86). It is a curious coincidence 
that the most famous playwright of India, if not of the world 
shoukijhave chosen one of the above as the plot of his drama' 
the Vikrafltorvaseeya. 



Another school attributes the origin of the acted drama 
to the Krishna cult of worship, The love passages between 
Krishna and his Gopis form, as they think, the starting point 
of what is known as Sangeetha, the petfect combination of 
song, music and dancing. The Gceta-govinda of Jayadev 
stands, as it were, between the bare dialogues referred to above 
and the elaborate plays of the latter times, in that it contains 
in itself the germs of modern dramaturgy three characters 
Krishna, Radha and her friend, music of the highest order 
and the most perfect specimen of the Sanskrit Kavya, The 
tradition yet lives in the modern Yatras of Bengal, where 
scenes from the life of Krishna or Kama are generally repre- 
sented in public. The earliest acted representations were 
religious plays of the type of the Milacle plays of the west, in 
which scenes from the lives of gods arid saints were enacted, 
supplemented by dance, song and dialogues in prose. The 
dialogue came in last into the group, after dancing, gesticula- 
tion and pantomime. The same order of development is to be 
found in Greece too. 

But, it is rightly objected that the earliest dramas take 
as their plots incidents of civil life and leave alone reli- 
gious rites and ceremonies. Mystery plays, where allegori- 
cal representations of human qualities are made prominent, 
are of very late growth in Sanskrit literature, Krishna- 
misra's Prabhodha - chandrodaya and Vedanta Desika's 
Sankalpa-Sooryodaya being the earliest known of the series. 

Professor Weber, the Iconoclast of everything Oriental, 
naturally supposes that the Sanskrit drama had its origin, not 
in India but in Greece. It was the representation of Greek 
dramas at the courts of the Greecian kings in Bactria, in the 
Punjab and in Gujarat, (for, so far did Greek supremacy for a 
time extend), that awakened the Hindu faculty of imitation 
and so gave birth to the Indian drama. He qualifies the 
statement by saying that " this does not admit of direct vcrifi- 



Cation. But its historical possibility, at any rate, is undeni- 
able, especially as the older dramas nearly all belong to the 
west of India." But, the next sentence quite naturally mili- 
tates against the above view ; for, the Professor confesses that 
no internal connection, however, with the Greek drama exists. 

There are no genuine historical facts to prove any inti- 
mate relations between the Greeks and the Hindus before the 
invasion of Alexander. Again, the Greek plays are divided 
into comedies and tragedies. Surely if the Hindus imitated 
them, they would have preserved the two prominent types. 
But, we have come across no specimens of tragedy in Sanskrit 
dramatic literature, ancient or modern (with the solitary 
exception of Bhase's lately discovered Urubhanga.) In fact, 
the canons of dramaturgy severely prohibit not only any 
tragical conclusion of a play but even incidents that savour 
of unpleasantness. 

The Greek tragedy, moreover, belongs to the type of classi- 
cal dramas, while the Sanskrit plays are, as is well-known, 
entirely romantic. This again proves that the Greek and the 
Hindu schools of drama are utterly opposed to each other in 
sentiment, taste and construction. 

A good deal of capital is made out of the solitary word 
'Yavanika' to prove the above theory. But, it seems natural 
that a nation that borrows a foreign science or art must import 
at least some of its terminology that could not be adequately 
rendered in its language. We have seen this in the case of 
Hindu astronomy. The Romaka and the Yavana Siddhantas 
or schools of astronomy are plainly Greek in their origin and 
build. Again, Pythagoras is very often mentioned as the 
Yavanacharya. We cannot by any means explain the follow- 
ing . terms in Sanskrit astronomical works lipta, anapha, 
sunapha, durudhara, kemadrarna, vcsi, kendra, apoklima, pana- 
phara, trikona, hibuka, jarnitra, dyularn, meshuiaua, hora, 
drekkana, ara, &c., &c. But, we find no such adoption of 
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Bikshus that he condemns very strongly the prevailing tenden- 
cy among the laity of wasting their time in witnessing plays and 
merrymakings, of which the wordly Brahmins were most 
guilty. CosmaKorosi thus refers to it (Asiatic researches XX-50) 
" They met on the occasion of a festival at Rajagraha. Their 
behaviour during the several exhibitions of spectaclestheir 
mutual addresses after the show was over ", This is plainly a 
reference to the behaviour of Maudgalyayatia and Upatishya, 
two of the disciples of Buddha who attended these plays. Again, 
the Lalitavistara, a Tibetan life of Buddha in Sanskrit, men- 
tions natya or dramatic representation as one of the various 
arts and sciences in which the Lord Buddha was examined 
when he was Prince Siddhana. Now, Lord Buddha's Nirvana, 
according to the most authentic sources, the Tibetan secret 
records, is 560 B.C, exactly 50 years before the coming of the 
Adi Sankara (vide the history of the various Sankaras pub- 
lished by the Sankara Mutt of Kumbakonam, The Lord 
made use of This mortal vesture for full three score years 
and twenty ; which places his birth in 640 B.C. Dramatic 
literature must have flourished in the North of India long 
long before the age of Buddha. 

Yet again, we can put forth negative evidence to support 
the above view. Lord Buddha preached his doctrines in 
Pali or Prakrit ; his contemporary, the Lord Mahavcora, dis- 
coursed to his followers in Magadhi (prakrit) on the tenets of 
Jainism. If Sanskrit was then intelligible and form8d the 
current language of the people, there would have been no 
necessity for them to adopt another corrupted dialect, more 
especially so, for conveying sacred instruction. It is plain 
that Sanskrit ceased to be the spoken language of the people 
at some time before the age of these two great teachers. 
Further, the presence in the Sanskrit plays of Sanskrit and 
Prakrit languages proves that the writers aimed to make them 
reach the level of the uneducated masses to whom Sanskrit 
was foreign. This must have been contemporary with or 
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subsequent to the initiation of such a procedure by the Great 
Founders who sanctioned it by using it for religious purposes. 

It is a pity that we meet with the earliest Sanskrit play 
fully developed and sprung Minerva-like, in almost flawless 
perfection, The long period of preparation and pioneer work 
anterior to it must have been represented by earlier pieces 
which are now lost to us, owing perhaps to the difficulty, may, 
impossibility of adequate methods of preservation and the 
almost stinted resources of the multiplication of copies. None 
but the most precious of even the sacred works of the Aryans 
were preserved by the almcst phenominally developed memo- 
ries of the Aryan sacredotal class ; and lay dramatic literature 
could have had no place in that literary Pantheon, 

Another reason too suggests itself. In those far off times 
the'plays Composed by a certain writer became the property of 
the company of actors that laboriously got it up and success- 
fully performed it. These would naturally keep them to 
themselves and jealously guard it from being published and 
exploited by others. 

Be this as it may, we have not the slightest hesitation in 
assigning the origin of the Sansktit drama to purely natural 
and indigenous causes : 

1. Imitation, This is co-eval with the origin of sentient 
life ; birds, beastsand men are all endowed with this faculty in 
a very remarkable degree, so much so thai it is a main cause of 
an individual's growth and adaptation to his surroundings. 
Much of what we know and do is the result of observation and 
imitation, more or less careful and perfect. Dramatic icpre- 
sentation owes its degree of success to the proficiency attained 
by the actors in observing the characters whom they express 
and imitating them to life. 
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2. Gesticulation. This again lies at the root of the 
beginnings of speech* It is the most natural method of 
expression and communication of thought. Even long after 
gestures had developed into picture-writing, ideographs, 
ideograms, phonograms, and alphabet, long after a language is 
fully equipped, gesture forms an important arid inseparable 
adjunct of speech in ever}' age, in every nation and in every 
part of the world. It is used to supplement and emphasise 
what is left unexpressed by spoken words. This eloquence of 
the body is cultivated by orators as ascpaiate art and lias been 
so from the very beginnings of history. This primary and 
natural instinct of man is nt'hsed in the art of dramatic re- 
presentation, where the actors aim at the most careful obser- 
vation and reproduction of the peculiarities of types of men 
and women of various ages of life and character and develop- 
ment. 

3. Dialogue. This most impressive form of composi- 
tion is used to elaborate and emphasise truths otherwise in- 
effective, even in such religious works as the Vedas, the Itihasas 
and the Puranas. They are in the Epic age almost always 
represented by interminable dialogues between a teacher and 
his pupils or between a Rishi and his hearers. The Brahmanas, 
the Aranyakas and the Upanishads teem with such specimens 
of composition, whichmost faithfully represented the thoughts 
of the age. This grew up later on into such half way stages 
between the dialogues and the plays, as the Geeta Gov'nda of 
Jayadev. One, such lingering remnant of the earliest stage of 
dramatic development cropped up in the later times even of 
artificial composition in the shape of one of the roopakrus or 
secondary dramatic pieces. The Bhana, though to all appearan- 
ces a long monologue, yet manages to transform itself into a 
dialogue by a stage device of locating an imaginary speaker in 
the air, as it is named (akase 5 ), who is supposed to put him 
questions to which he answers categorically. Again, the 
Veethi, another specimen of the roopakas, is a play in one act 



and may be performed by a single actor, although the Dasa 
roopaka charitably gives him an assistant. This is, an un- 
conscious or rather sub-conscious reversion to the earliest ages 
of dramatic development, when dialogue formed the first stage 

of it. 

4, Music. It is most easy to trace this source right up 
to the Vedic age and further, for, it is as old as man. Dance 
and song are plentifully referred to in the hymns of the Rig 
veda as being highly cultivated and popular. Song, music 
and dance are laid down as among the principal items of 
religious rites, sacrificial and domestic, A separate school of 
priests was set apart, the Udgatri, for the study and cultivation 
of the science and the art of correctly singing the samans. 
Stringed instruments, wind instruments, percussion instruments 
are very often referred to in the Rig veda and the makers and 
players thereof became, in the time o ,the Yajus, recognised 
professionals. The science and art of lay music is said to be 
deduced from the Sama veda by Brahma himself. Music and 
song meet us right in the beginnings of cosmogenisis, where 
the Trimurtis are intimately associated therewith, and their 
consorts with them. Dancing pure and simple; dancing 
accompanied by occassional ejaculations of feeling ; dancing 
accompanied by more definite expressions of sentiment ; 
dancing accompanied further by appropriate gestures express- 
ing and emphasising the above ; dancing developed later on 
into the art of gesticulation rythmic, ordered, harmonious, 
graceful accompanied by song and music and dialogue thro' 
these gradual stages passed the art of representation into 
natural language; and conversation took the place of music and 
singing, while gesticulation sank to a subordinate position and 
was used only to supplement, amplify and emphasise the 
action. 

The following modes of early dramatic representation may 
or may not correspond to the several stages of dramatic 
literature. 
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(1) Nritta: dancing pure and simple, unaccompanied by 
gesture or language. 

(2) Tandava; a variety of the above, so named because 
Siva, the originator of it, taught it to his attendant Tandu, 

(3) Lasyai another variety of it, more appropriate to the 
fair sex, originated by Parvati., the consort of Siva and taught 
by her to the Princess Usha, the daughter of Asura Bana, a 
great devotee of Siva. Usha taught it to the Gopis of Dwaraka 
when she went there as the wife of Anirnddha, the grandson 
of SriKrishna. From them the women of Sourashtra learnt 
it and passed it on to others all over India. 

(4) Nritya: This is pure gesticulation without language, 
so careful and so perfect as to enable the audience to under- 
stand and 'follow the unspoken thoughts and conceptions of 
the actor. 

(5) Natya: Dramatic representation proper, 

The earliest references to acted drama is to be found in 
Patanjali's Mahabhashya, where mention is made of Kamsa- 
vadha (slaying of Kamsa) and Balibandha (Binding of Bali) 
epoisodes in the life of Krishna. But the earliest play that we 
possess is Mrichchakati by King Sudraka, though modern rese- 
arch includes to push it back further before the Christian era, 
as also the masterpieces jof Kalidasa. 

The earliest writer on the art seems to be Bharata, whose 
sutras or aphorisms are often quoted in the commentaries of 
Sanskrit plays ; but the work is lost to us in its complete form, 
The later writers but developed his principles and reversed the 
order of things, by laying it down that plays were to be 
composed according to set rules and limitations and not "to 
hold," as is to be expected, "the mirror up to Nature". 
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The Dasa-roopaka of Dhananjaya and the Sarasvati- 
kantabharana of King Bhoja, the Kavyaprakasa of Mammata 
Bhatta, the Sahitya-darpana of Visvanatha Kaviraja, the 
Sangeeta-ratnakara of Sarnga deva and last, but not the least, 
the Natya sastra of Bharata himself, are the most authoritative 
works- on Hindu dramaturgy. Special treatises on the science 
of emotions and passions are the Sringara-tilaka of Rudra 
Bhatta, the Rasamanjari and Rasa- tarangini of Bhanu-datta. 

A play or Rupaka is but a poem that is to be seen and 
heard. Dramatic writings are classed as Rupakas and Upa- 
rupakas (secondary pieces.) There are 10 varieties of the. 
former and 18 of the latter. 

RUPAKAS. 

1. Nataka^ play proper, comprising all the elements of 
dramatic composition. The subject should always be celebrat- 
ed and important. While modern play-wrights follow the 
Sahitya darpana that confines the plots only to mythology or 
history, the older writers followed the more tolerant Dasa- 
rupaka which permits the author to supplement or modify the 
old records and also to 'draw upon his imagination or to mix 
both judiciously. The hero must be a demigod, a monarch or 
some personage equally exalted and worthy. "The action or 
rather the passion, should be but one, as love or heroism; the 
plot should be simple and the incidents consistent ; the busi- 
ness should spring directly from the story, and should be free 
from episodical and prolific interruptions. The time should 
not be protracted and the duration of an act should not exceed 
one day ; but the Darpana extends it to a few days or even to 
one year. When the action cannot be comprised within these 
limits, the less important events may be thrown into the form 
of a narrative, or may be supposed to pass between the acts ; 
or may be explained to the audience by one of the actors, 
under the names of Pravcsakaand Vishkambaka. The diction 
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should be clear and polished and the acts may range from five 
to ten. Unity of action and simplicity of business are carefully 
observed ; but the unity of tune and place are paid scant atten- 
tion to. The comparative derth of scenic apparatus and the 
liberal appeal to the imagination of the audience may lead us 
to expect the rigorous abhorence to the latter. As regards the 
unity of tune, the duration of an act is very commonly that of 
representation or one course of the sun, the night elapsing in 
the interval. But as in Sakuntala and Uthara-rama-charita, 
as also in the play under review, the rule is honored more in 
the breach than in the observance. Sakuntala, Mudra-rakshasa, 
Veni-samhara, Anargha-raghava and some other plays belong 
to this group. 

2. Prctkarana, differs from the above in the less elevated 
range it occupies. The fable is to be a pure fiction, drawn 
from real life in a reputable class of society and the most 
appropriate subject is love. The hero may be of ministerial 
rank or a Brahmana or a merchant of respectability. The 
heroine may be a maid of good family or a courtesan, Mrich- 
chakati and Malati-Madhava come under this class. 

3. Bhana, is a monologue in 'one act, in which the 
actor narrates dramatically a variety of incidents happening to 
himself or to others. Love, war, fraud, intrigue, and imposi- 
tion are appropriate topics. It is often diversified by one 
suppositious dialogue with an imaginary interlocutor. The 
language must be polished and music and song should begin 
and end the piece. Lila-madhukara, Sarada-tilaka and Vasanta- 
tilaka are examples of this species of composition. 

4. Vyaoga is a representaion of a military transac- 
tion, in which the element of love or comedy is conspicuous by 
its absence. It is a play in one act with a duration of one day; 
the hero should be a warrior or demigod. The Sougandhika-, 
harana, Jamadagniya-vijaya and the Dhananjaya-vijaya are 
specimens of this class. 



5. Samavakara is in three acts and presents some 
mythological fable. The first act should take about 9 hours, 
the second act, three and a half and the third act, one hour and 
a quarter. The story concerns itself chiefly with gods and 
asuras. There is no hero so named or there may be as many 
as twelve. The Gayatri and similar Vedic meters are used* 
Heroism is the predominent passion, while the others might 
be lightly touched upon. Tempests, combats, assaults, selges 
may be represented and all the paraphernalia of war might be 
introduced. The Samudra-mathana, of which no trace exists, 
is the type of this species. But the Ramaleela festival in 
Northern India comes nearer to it. 

6. Dima is similar to the last, but more gloomy In 
character and limits itself to terrific events such as portants ? 
incantations, seiges, battles, curses etc. It is a play in four acts 
and the Hero should be a deity or a demi-gcd or a demon. 
The Tripura-dahana is mentioned by ancient writers as belong- 
ing to this class. 

7. Ehamriga is a play in four acts with a god or 
illustrious mortal as the hero and a goddess as the heroine. 

Intrigue, love and mirth are the prevailing sentiments. The 

i 

stratagems of the hero to secure the heroine may end not in 
death but in disappointment. The Kusumasekhara-vijaya 
represents this group. 

8. Anka. Some take this as an independant play In one 
act, while others take it either as a preparatory or supplement- 
ary act of a play. The hero may be a mortal, the subject 
well-known and the style pathetic. The Sarmishtha Vijaya is 
an example of this class, 

9. Veedhi resembles the Bhana ; bat the Dasa- 
roopaka permits two actors to it. A love story is related in a 
sort of comic dialogue, replete with jest, quips, cranks, quib- 
bles, enigmas, reparties, ambiguities, puns, quaint conceits, 
rollicking abuse, over-done endearment, ironical praise. The 
ancient writers have mentioned no specimen of it. 



Prahasana is a roaring farce, comically satiric 
levelled against such sanctimonious hypocrits and humbugs as 
are to be found among the brahmanas, monks, royal person- 
ages and nobles. Abuse of riches, low luxury, cant, sensuality 
and gluttony are castigated with extreme rigour paralled only 
by its indelicacy. The Hasyarnava, the Kautuka sarvasva, and 
the Dhurta nartaka are some of the existing specimens. 

Among the Upa-roopakas or secondary dramatic composi- 
tions, may be mentioned: 

1. The Natika, somewhat like the Nataka and prakarana. 
It 'differs in that it is confined to four acts; and where it 
resembles the Prakarana, it is styled Prakanmika. The 
Ratnavali is one such. , 

2. The Trotaka, which is represented by Kalidasa's 
Vikramorvaseeya, treats of events partly human, partly celestial 
in five, seven, eight or nine acts. 

3. The Goshthi, in one act, treats of love with nine or 
ten male five or six female characters. The Raivata-madanika 
is the example named. 

4. The Sattaka, in any number of acts, is a record of 
marvels in prakrit, of which the Karpura-manjari is an instance. 

5. The Natya is in one act, with plenty of love, rnirtb, 
song and dance, of which the Narmavati and Vilasavati are 
specimens. 

6. The Prasthana is similar to the last, but the charact- 
ers are drawn from the lowest ranks of society. It is a play in 
two acts, like the Sringara-tilaka. 

7. The Ullapya is in one act. The Devim-sahadeva deals 
with a mythological event, giving prominence to such senti- 
ments as love, mirth and pathos, but the dialogue is enlivened 
with songs. 

8. The Kavya is a love story in one act, interspersed 
with stanzas and songs. The Yadavodaya is an example. 



9, The Prenkhana, in one act, treats of war and dissen- 
sion. The hero is of inferior rank as in the Vali-vadha. 

10. The Rasaka, in one act, with five characters, is a comic 
representation. In the Aneka-moorta, the hero is a noble- 
personage but a fool, while the heroine is of the opposite 
stamp. 

11. The Maya kapalika and possibly the Prabodha 
chandrodaya represent the Samapaka type in one, three or four 
acts: with:the hero as a heretic. Deceit, violence, war, and 
controversylmight be treated of. 

12. Srigadita, in one act, in which the Goddess Sri or 
Lakshmi is introduced or is imitated by the heroine. It is 
partly recited and partly sung. The Kreeda-rasasrala is an 
example. 

13. The Silpaka in four acts, is a carious kind of play in 
which the scene is laid in cemetaries, crernetoriumSj grave 

yards and the like. The hero is a brahmaria and his com- 

*? 

panion is an out-caste. Marvels, magic, phantoms and the 
like are prominent,, The Kanakavati-mahabha is a specimen 
of it. 

14. The Vilasika or Lasika is in one act and treats of 
love in the vein of farce. 

15. The Durmallika is a comic intrigue in four acts, in 
each of which, the hero and his friends lead the plot succes- 
sively, as in Bindumati. 

16. The Prakaranika is but a variety of the Natika. 

17. The Hallisa, in one act, is played by one man and 
eight or ten women with plenty of song and dance, something 
like the operatic ballets of the west. The Kelee-raivataka is 
cited as an example. 

18. The Bhanaka is a comic piece in one act and is a .re- 
presentation of unfounded jealosy and mutual recriminations. 
The Kamadatta is the specimen named. 



The Sanskrit plays generally open with one or more 
verses of prayer and praise to the Hindu divinities, by the 
Sutradhara or the conductor. He thereafter makes a complj. 
mentary appeal to the fovour and indulgence of the audience, 
when he generally dilates on the author, his works and his high 
place in the world of letters. The dialogue is skilfully brought 
to a point where it leads to the entrance of one of the principal 
characters in the play. This prologue is named Prastavana 
and prepares the audience for what is to come. The scenes 
are marked, not definitely as in the west, but by the entrance of 
one character and the exit of another ; generally, the stage is 
never left unoccupied till the end of the act ; nor is there a 
total change of places. But where such lapse of time is to be 
accounted for, the Vishkambhaka and Pravesaka, the interpreter 
and the introducer, two special characters, help the audience 
to bridge the gulf of intermediate time and events. The Anka 
or the act, is marked by the exit of all the personages. It 
varies from one to ten, except, in the doubtful Hauuman nataka, 
(more a poem) which indulges in fourteen acts. The first act 
or the anka-mukha, furnishes the seed and clue to the whole 
story and does it very skilfully. The succeeding acts lead on 
the story to its consummation. The piece ends as it began 
with a benediction or prayer by one of the principal actors 
and calls down peace and prosperity on the land and its 
people. 

Every plot includes in it five main elements. The beeja 
or the seed is the event from which the plot arises the policy 
of the prime-minister in the Ratnavali. The Bindu, the drop, 
Is the natural and unintentional devolopment of some second- 
ary incident furnishing a clue to the main event Ratnavali 
learning, that she was promised by her father to bo the bride 
of Vatsa Raja. The Pataka (the banner) signifies embellish- 
ment in the shape of an episode. The Prakari is mainly 
like the previous one, a subordinate incident, in which the 
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The Vidooshaka is, by a curious literary irony, almost always 
a Brahmana, coarse-witted, ugly, dull and more often the object 
of ridicule and horse-play on account of his age, attire, gluttony 
and selfishness. He has to be and yet cannot be classed with 
the jester, the clown and the fool of Western plays, who are 
more intellectual, wise and independent. The heroine, like- 
wise, has her friends, maids, favourites, who are always intent 
on furthering her views. 

The rasas (one can roughly render it as tastes or flavours 
or emotions) are usually the effects or bhavas, mental or bodily 
states. The Sthayi or permanent bhavas are distinguished from 
the Vyabhichari, the transitory or incidental. The rasas are 
love, mirth, heroism, the terrible, the frightful, the disgusting, 
the tender, the marvellous and the peaceful. But Bhavabhuti 
holds that all these are but varying aspects of karuna or tender- 
ness, same yet not the same. The permanent states are again 
divided into preliminary and accompanying emotions (Vibhavas) 
external indices of internal feelings (Anubhavas) and in-volun- 
tary expressions of emotions (Satwikabhavas) such as tremb- 
ling, change of colour, change of voice, tears, helplessness and 
the like. The emotion of love is broadly sub-divided into 
Sambhoga-sringara, the successful or the smooth-running of 
the course of true love and Vipralamba sringara, broken by the 
rocks and shoals and reefs of obstacles. 

The language used by the various characters almost al- 
ways follows the natural varieties Sanskrit for the higher and 
educated ranks of life and the various Prakrits or vernaculars 
graded down to the patois and slang of out-castes, headsmen, 
thieves and the like. 

The ancient Indian stage never boasted of any perma- 
nent habitation or locality devoted to such purposes, being 
generally held in temporary erections in the open air or in the 
music and dancing saloons of kings and nobles. Companies of 
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actors travelled over the land, giving performances here and 
there and ever on the move. Chanakya, in his famous Artha- 
sastra or the science of polity, emphatically prohibits the 
erection of any permanent theatre or music-halls in 
towns and villages, and the reasons he adduces are sound 
enough and amply borne out by the present state of things. 
The Sangeeta ratnakara, curiously enough, lays down 
minute rules for the construction and arrangement of music 
saloons, of course, private. Though the scenic apparatus was 
almost mythical, yet all the modern theatrical devices were 
wellknown ; they had their asides, their aparts, their to himselfs 
and the like. 

So far as my enquiries and researches have led me, I have 
not been able to find in even the earliest periods of Dravidian 
literature, any definite specimens of plays such as we have in 
Sanskrit, I mean acted pieces, where conversation occupies a 
prominent part, The Tolkappiam, the earliest Tamil work 
extant (assigned by scholars to the 1st century of A. D., if not 
earlier,) deals mainly of the effective expression of human 
emotions, mainly love, by two distinct methods, the nataka 
valakku and the ulakiyal valatkku. The one is through 
poetry and is chiefly descriptive and appeals to the heart 
through the ear. . The other is more complicated and ex- 
presses human sentiments by means of appropriate gestures 
of the head, the brows, the eyes, the face, the lips, the 
neck, the hands, the trunk and the feet, but without 
speech, utterly silent. This was what is usually known by 
Nataka Tamil in the ancient works. Dance and gesticulation 
formed the main elements of ancient drama, which is most 
admirably dealt with in such works as Silappatikararn. The 
Koottu (the general name for such performances) is variously 
classified as Kuravai-koottu, Kuda-koottu, Achiar-koottu and 
Aranga-koottu. An almost faithful picture of it is, curiously 
enough preserved for us in the Land of Charity (Malabar) in the 
shape of Kathakkali and Sakkiar-koottu, where the most minute 



and delicate feelings, sentiments and emotions are faithfully ' 
expressed by action and gesticulation alone, in silence. Early 
Tamil literature confirms this in that we read that Senkuttuvan, 
the famous king of the Chera kingdom, on his return from his 
North Indian tour of victory and triumph, was entertained with 
a Sakkiar-koottu that had as its subject the burning of the Three 
cities by Mahadeva. Aranga (the stage), Aranga-koottiar (pro- 
fessional actors), yeni (curtains) and other theatrical appliances 
are mentioned therein. But all such representations are to be 
understood as purely dance and gesticulation accompanied by 
other professional singers in the intervals or throughout, 
Mativanan cannot mean any other than this in his definition 
of Nataka Tamil. The sort of composition known as Kovaiis the 
first departure and half-way stage towards the modern acted 
plays. There we have a heroine with their friends carrying on 
a conversation ; but always these are poems and never acted 
conversations. This might be ranked with such works as the 
Geeta Govinda, where the three characters Krishna, Radha and 
her friend carry on the plot with song and speech. 

The Achiar-koottu resembles the Geeta-Govinda and such 
like compositions in taking as subjects the incidents in the life 
of Krishna v^hen he dwelt among the Gopis. 

Similarly the Telugu literature is mostly devoid of any 
plays in the modern sense, though there is ample reason to 
conclude that the science of emotions and the expression thereof 
were carefully and successfully cultivated from the earliest 
times. The so-called Telugu plays that do duty at present, are 
new, brand new, with the gilt still upon them. They are 
closely and faithfully built upon the model furnished for them 
by the Sanskrit plays and poetics. 

A study of the Kanarese literature strengthens this view. 
Nripatunga, the earlist name we meet with in that field, is a king 
of the 8th or 9th century A. D. who has left behind him an 



authoritative work on poetics ; I believe it is named Kavi* 
samaya. Next we come upon Kasiraja of the 13th century, 
a famous name in the world of grammarians. He is best 
known by the Sabda mani darpana, a treatise on Sanskrit fengu- 
age and grammar. But he gives us to understand that he has 
written two plays, the Subadra harana and the Prabodha chandra. 
Akalanka Bhatta of the 15th century, another famous gram- 
marian, refers to various works on dramaturgy and plays. But 
that is all we know of it. Sringararya of the 16th century, is 
the author of Mitravinda Govinda, the earliest Kanarese play 
we have access to. It is a natika built on the model of 
Ratnavali ; but the plot is taken from the life of Krishna. 

All this goes to prove that the Telugu literature on drama, 
as is now understood, is not indigenous, but a close and 
colourless imitation of the Sanskrit works on the subject. 

The author of the play which I have the pleasure and the 
privilege to introduce, all inadequately, to the reader, is 
Ubhayavedanta Pravartaka G. C. V. Srinivasachariar, one of 
those rare links between the past and the future, who epitomises 
in himself the knowledge and progress of society during four 
generations. Born in the early forties of the century that 
has gone to seek its fore-fathers (1842), in the Chingleput 
District, he went through the usual treadmill of public educa- 
tion then available, until Fate shunted him half way to the 
honored and honorable profession of a teacher, at Madras. His 
first association with the stage was as a visitor to the origin- 
al Parsee Victoria Theatrical troupe of Bombay, brought over 
to Madras by Mr, Patel M.A. (Oxon). Mr. Achariyar was ins- 
pired thereby to bring together a number of enthusiastic and 
educated young men to co-operate with him in the formation 
of the first Oriental Dramatic Company in Madras. He was 
peculiarly fortunate in enlisting the attention and warm 
sympathy of men of light and learning of the time, eminent 
Sanskrit Pandits, Colonel McDonald, the then Director of 



Public Instruction, the Hon'ble Mr. V. Rama lyengar C. S. I 
Their Excellencies the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos and 
Sir Mount stuart Elphinstone, Grant Duff and Lord Wenlock, 
Governor of Madras, the Hon'ble Mr. Carmichael, the Maha- 
rajas of Travancore, and Vizianagaram. The Duke apprecia- 
ted his histrionic talents so highly as to confer the well-deserved 
title of the Indian Ganick upon the actor and play-wright, 
He was pleased to refer to him on a public occasion and say 
that the fine sculptures to be found in the Madras Presidency 
and the Sanskrit dramas he had recently seen performed, were 
alone sufficient to remove the stigma of being " benighted " 
from the province. The Maharajah of Vizianagaram, " the 
Prkice Charming " of India, himself no mean amateur of fine 
arts, attached Mr. Acharyar to himself as one of the brightest 
ornaments of his splendid Court, right to the very last, and 
showered upon him honors and distinction. 

#* 

Afe having the privilege of being an unofficial member of 
the troupe of Mr. Acharyar at Vizianagaram, Madras and else- 
where, I could speak with authority on the almost marvellous 
gifts of my esteemed friend as an actor, and play-wright. He 
raised the Indian stage in our Province from a nebulous 
amorphous and in-congruous state to a position of dignity, 
precision and fame. The masterpieces of our anicient play- 
wrights underwent at the hands of Mr. Acharyar a Midas- 
touch and attained remarkable grace and effect. A fine scholar 
in Sanskrit, Telugu and English, one of the few remaining au- 
thorities on the science and the art of dnimturgy and 
emotions, the best exponent of the immortal songs of 
Kshetragua and their first introducer in the Telugu country, 
gifted with a voice of rare sweetness, pitch and volume and 
flexibility, that he preserves undiminishcd even now, when he is 
on the verge of four score, he made the Sanskrit pkiyh n living 
force and elevator of public life in our country. He was the 
first to set io appropriate and charming music the verses in the 
dramas that were till then repeated but baldly and with weari- 
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j some monotony. This Nestor of the south Indian stage richly 
deserves the name of Indian Garrick in that he is the most 
brilliant expounder of such varied and difficult artistic concep- 



tions as Dushyanta, Purooravas, Srce-Rama, Agnimitra, Haris- 
, chandra and, last not least, Penki-pantulu in the roaring farce of 
that name. He has helped to place many like myself on the 
path of histrionic repute, as Messrs, N. R. Iyer of Calcutta 
fame, Doraisami lyengar of Longmans, Green & Co., 
R. Ramamurthi and V. Venkatachalaiah. His English play 
Harischandra or Martyr to Truth, was written for the Jaganna- 
tha Vilasini Sabha, Vizianigar im, but missed the unique honor 
of being dedicated by permission to the Empress Victoria 
by the untimely death of the Maharaja of Vizianagaram. Mr. 
Acharyar is still hale and hearty, like Father William of our 
school-days and his last appearance on the stage in 1897 as 
Sree Rama in Bhava-bhooti's Uttara Rama Charita evinced 
undiminished energy and powers. The play hereby introduced 
by me to the public is the darling child of his last years and is 
preceded by many quaint and valuable poems that go to prove 
that he but mellows with age and experience. I am almost 
sure that with active and efficient co-operation and warm 
sympathy I could actually persuade him once more to appear 
before the footlights and give as it were an object-lesson to the 
present play-going population before and behind the cur- 
tains. 

The play Kamalapaharana under consideration, is unique 
in many respects. The story is taken neither from mythology, 
nor history, nor the realm of imagination. No one except an 
old stager like myself would suspect that it is, like one of Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, and adaptation, rather regeneration, of what 
was so popular in the indigenous South Indian stage as 
Gul-bakavali, one of the legacies left to it by the Parsee 
Theatrical Co. The plot is so well-known to the professionals 
and the lay public that I need not weary them with a recital 
it, but I shall confine myself to the points where the author 
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has departed from, or modified, or improved upon the original- j 
At first sight the play presents two heroes, the old king and j 
his eldest son, born of the first wife ; but in reality the old 
man is but a foil to the prince and serves to bring into strong 
contrast the weakness and vacillation of the one and the 
strength and steadiness of the other. It is more natural for 
an uxorious husband to love the younger wife and her children 
more than the elder ; and Mr. Achariyar has wisely chosen to 
charge the original plot in this respect. Further, the story is 
made to begin earlier, with the sole object of showing that the 
king is at the mercy of a wily woman and the two Brahmin 
Pandits who respectively champion the cause of the two 
princesses. It is an object lesson to husbands too much married 
and proves that while the old gentleman finds it utterly impos- 
sible to manage a couple of wives, the hero finds it smooth- 
running to pull on with as many as three. The collusion bet- 
ween the quack and the astrologer is a good hit upon the 
profession in general and its unworthy representatives and 
proves that a weak mind is easily affected by, and succumbs 
to, powerful suggestions by designing men and sometimes very 
palpable bodily results follow the mental action. 

The author has availed himself of the example of Kalidasa 
and Bhavabhuti to brush aside the rules of the unity of time 
and place and create an interval of almost 18 years between 
two acts. 

It is more consistent with the character of the hero to 
overcome the dread guardian of the magic flower by his valour 
than, as in the original, by stratagem. 

While the original story ends with the restoration of the 
flower to the king and the discovery of the treachery of th< 
brothers of the hero and his happy marriage with the object o 
his love, the author has very skillfully improved upon th< 
old story by creating an occasion of the display of his artisti 
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owers and rightly too, in that he has instead of confining 
imself to the description of the Sambhogasringara, supplemen- 
ad it by the more attractive and more difficult depiction of the 
7"ipralambha Sringara, that forms the life and light of Sakun- 
ila, Vikramorvaseeya and Uttara Ramacharita; hence, the 
urse, the fruitless search, the aimless wanderings and almost 
new play tacked on to the old one. The incident of the un 
vorthy rishi and his pure-minded disciple is meant to condemn 
, social and educational plague-spot, unfortunately too com- 
non. 

The remarkable absence of the characters of Vidooshaka 
)r Courtfool and the Vishkambhaka or the interpreter proves 
.hat the author boldly militates against the unworthy degra- 
dation of the Brahmana class as a whole and the unnecessary 
Drologue between two acts that the imagination of the 
audience and the skilful development of the plot can supply. 
The hero is as could be expected a Dheerodatta and the heroine 
worthily expresses the difficult sentiment of Vipralambha. 

c^ 

A noticeable point about the style of the play is that it is 
not so vulgarly colloquial as is now the fashion nor so 
pedantic and unintelligible as that of a few dramatic authors ; 
it is lucid and quite appropriate to the characters. 

The music introduced here is pure carnatic except in 
one or two javalis or light errotic pieces where it is an Oil a 
Podrida of many melody types. The author is not ashamed 
to borrow conceptions and conceits great and glorious from 
renowned authors and put them in simple and effective telugu. 
The public will thank him for avoiding unnecessary verbiage 
solely meant for the convenience of alliteration and quibble. 

The 78 years that have passed over the revered head of 
the author has given the public among others such bright and 
beautiful specimens of poem and play as the Streechaturya, 

the Streesahasa, the Vargatraya (three generations), the 

* 
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Kamalapaharanamu, the Penkepantulu farce, the Panditha Raj 
Samvada a most amusing dialogue between a king and a learn 
ed man, not to speak of many beautiful songs composed in; 

Telugu, Tamil, Sanskrit and English. * j 

I 

! 

The grateful thanks of the lovers of art and learning are 
due to the noblemen who have munificently come forward to 
enable Mr. G. C. V. Srinivasachariar to place before the, 
public the valuable creations of a fertile brain, 

I cannot end this rambling foreword to my friend's play 
more gracefully than by a very short reference (much against 
my will though) to the printers of this Nataka Messrs, 

__ i 

V. Ramaswamy Sastrulu & Sons, Madras. The Telugu people 
are rightly proud of them, as having brought to light and given 
a permanent shape to the great and glorious masterpieces of 
Telugu literature. They represent in our Presidency, singly and 
by themselves such famous publishers as the Nirnaya Sagara, 
Gopal Narayana, Lakshmi Venkateswara and the Anandasrama 
of the North. Er/ery branch of Literature, secular and reli- 

% 

gious, grave and gay, has been laid under contribution by them ; 
and they have touched nothing that they did not adorn. Their 
keen perception, minute care 'for details, their infinite variety in 
all departments of book-work, their happy selection, their 
beautiful and artistic get up, have been testified to warmly by 
eminent savants, titled noblemen, high officials and fastidious 
authors and critical connoisseurs. True sons of Mother India, 
utterly selfless and generous to a fault, they have done for the 
Andhra race and the national literature a rare service whose 
value will but broaden with the stream of time, 

C. R. SRINIVASA AYYANGAR, B. A, 
29th. January, 1922, 
Mylapore. 
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